were embellished with additional spicy details at every
telling. The truth was sufficiently amazing that no lie was
disbelieved.

One day it would be a tale of Charles stripped, robbed
and only saved from a beating in a very low bawdy house
by timely recognition of his identity. A little later there
would be a story of a poor but honest girl killing herself
for fear of being dragged to a tavern to furnish amuse-
ment for the King. Again all London would buzz with the
news that Sir Charles Sedley, a popular courtier and play-
wright, and Lord Buckhurst, Nelly's " Charles the First"
and a future distinguished patron of arts, had spent a night
in jail for running naked through the streets. Dozens of
diaries, books of reminiscence and letters detailed with
prurient delight the " burning lusts, the profane and
abominable lives/*

The profligate Earl of Rochester, whom Charles loved
for his father's sake and his own wit, made an enviable
reputation disguised as a fortune teller. He obtained his
occult knowledge by stationing a man in sentry's uniform
before the apartments of the Maids of Honour whose
various seductions were eagerly retailed in prose and verse*
Rochester, Buckingham and the King were the heroes of
most of the stories, but nearly'every man and woman
in Whitehall figured in one or another until Lady Castle-
maine was heard to remark that the first maid in that court
to be married would be his Majesty's infant daughter.

At the head of this society, Charles moved, urbane,
witty, tolerant of both exaggeration and reproof. He did
not care a straw what was said behind his back, and he
insisted only upon politeness in his presence.

"Tell Dr. Frampton," he instructed one of his at-
tendants after listening to that preacher inveigh against